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CHILLICOTHE COURT-HOUSE, BARRACKS, ETC. 
[See Frontispiece. } 
Berore giving a description of the subjects of the drawing, it will be pro- 
per to give a brief outline view of the most prominent objects connected with 
them. 

The Scioto river rises in the northern part of the state by interlocking with 
the Sandusky and Great Miami, and after pursuing very nearly a south 
course, for about two hundred miles, debouches into the Ohio at Portsmouth. 
It traverses three characters of country,—first, the prairie district; secondly, 
the level woodland district, of extraordinary fertility; and lastly, the min- 
eral or mountainous district. ‘The last may be said to commence in the 
vicinity of Chillicothe and reach to the Ohio, producing scenery which for 
beauty is seldom equaled. ‘This mountainous land is for the most part con- 
sidered sterile, which character it acquires only in contrast with lands of ex- 
traordinary fertility with which the water-courses are skirted, and of which 
the level parts of Ohio are composed. 

The Scioto, particularly the lower part, seems not to be a branch of the 
Ohio, but one of the branches of the Mississippi or Missouri, transplanted 
here in direct contrast with their iron-bound shores and the sandy bed of the 
beautiful Ohio. ‘The lower district of the Scioto occupies a level plain of 
bottom land from one and a half to three miles in width, which has an extra- 
ordinary depth and fertility of soil. In this the river, Mississippi like, makes 
constant ravages, tearing down the soil, trees, &c. on one side, and forming 


’ bars of sand and gravel on the other, which becomes soil, and fully compen- 


sates for the destruction on the opposite side, except that the river seems 
to pay little respect as to the owners of the property it diminishes or whose 
itincreases. Being the boundary between the congress and Virginia military 
districts of Ohio, different owners occupy the opposite sides of this uncom- 
monly rich bottom land. ‘The current of the Scioto is extremely rapid and 
its waters clear; its bed composed of good limestone, gravel and sand. Its 
course abounds in numerous islands of different sizes and of great value. At 
the city of Chillicothe it takes one of those sweeps, which is not uncommon 
in its course, in which it crosses nearly the whole width of the bottom land 
from west to east. Chillicothe is, or rather was, situated at the apex of the 
bend, and on the south or right shore below the bend. ‘The river, in one of 


those freaks natural to itself, the Mississippi, &c., cut across the bend, near 
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the lower end of the city, leaving an island of forty acres, and of great beauty, 
opposite to the city. The old bed is fast filling, so that the island, in low 
and ordinary stages of water, is joined to the main land. This river was 
navigated by flat boats, at certain times, with great hazard before the con- 
struction of the Ohio canal, which occupies its margin from Columbus to 
Portsmouth, a distance, by the canal, of about one hundred miles, but by the 
road, eighty-nine—forty-four to Chillicothe, and thence forty-five to Ports. 
mouth. From Columbus to Portsmouth, along the Scioto, the cast of socie- 
ty is Virginian. 

Olomon Sepung, or Paint creek, on the west, interlocks with the Little 
Miami, and after traversing districts of country of great extremes of charac- 
ter, debouches into the Scioto about three miles, on a straight line, below 
Chillicothe. In its course among the hills of the rough district, it furnishes 
bottom land which cannot be exceeded in fertility or beauty, but like the Sei- 
oto, of which it is a very correct likeness, its bed is gravelly and its banks 
subject to ravages from its great current. 

Where Paint creek emerges from the hills, it approaches within a mile of 
the Scioto, and upon this isthmus, not unlike that between the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, at Philadelphia, is situated the city of Chillicothe, which 
was laid out by general Nathaniel Massie, in 1796. The beauty of site and 
scenery around this city can scarce be excelled. ‘I'he extended level, the fer- 
tile plains, the elevated but distant mountain-peaks, together with the river, 
Paint creek, and Ohio canal, passing through the heart of the town, with 
various turnpikes to different parts, render Chillicothe as desirable a place of 
residence as any city of equal facilities (which, by the by, are neither mean 
nor scarce) in the Union. The streets are beautifully level, but well drained ; 
they are comfortably spacious, and at right angles, corresponding very near- 
ly with the cardinal points of the compass. ‘The squares are about eight 
hundred by four hundred feet, crossed in both directions by convenient 
alleys. ‘The plain is elevated say twenty-five to thirty feet higher than the 
low bottoms, which are subject to inundation. At about this depth excellent 
water is every where found. 

The Ohio canal, in the immediate vicinity of the city, affords an immense 
water power not yet occupied. The Hydraulic Canal Company, at an expense 
of seventy thousand dollars, have constructed four and a half miles of canal 
on Paint creek, which is capable of supplying from two to four thousand 
cubic feet of water per minute, through a fall of thirty-seven feet, for hydrau- 
lic purposes at the Paint side of the city. One thousand feet of this water 
only is at present occupied, through about half the fall. From the company’s 
basin there is a branch into the Ohio canal. In the city are two locks on the 
Ohio canal, and in its vicinity many more; the power at four of which is 
occupied. In the city and its vicinity are twenty-five pairs of flouring mill- 
stones, which constitutes by far the largest amount of manufactures here. 
No steam-engine puffs its music here. 
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The valleys of the Scioto and of Paint creek were great favorites in an- 
cient times, if we may judge by the numerous works with which they 
abound, of the origin, uses, and builders of which, no account seems to be had. 
Those valleys were favorites of the aborigines also, in each of which they 
built their Che-le-co-the, which is understood to be an Indian name, signify- 
ing town or city, and from which the name of our city is derived, although 
no Indian town of its name stood on the same ground. In the plat of Chil- 
licothe stood a very conspicuous mound, represented in the drawing, and the 
thousands of travelers who remember the delicious viands of which they 
have partaken at the table of colonel John Madeira, whose hotel has long 
been hard to equal, and still harder to beat, will not forget that they then 
occupied the precise place of one of those works of great labor and antiquity. 
Four or five of these still stand, monuments of the industry of some extinct 
race of men, within view of this city. Their size is about three hundred and 
seventy-five feet around the base, one hundred and fifty feet from base to base 
over the apex, and twenty-five feet in height. No one who stands at a little 
distance from them, would have any conception of the great size of these 
piles of earth, which rise out of the plain, without any perceivable indenta- 
tion in the surface, to indicate from whence the materials were taken. It is 
also unsettled as to the purposes for which they were erected, and all the the- 
ories we have heard respecting their origin and use, seem to lack that proof 
which is necessary to raise them much above conjecture. 

In the foreground of the drawing is represented the mound, which is said 
to have been much like those now standing; but in respect to the height of 
the court-house, represented on the left, the mound is drawn much lower than 
its true proportion. It is represented more as it would appear in its native 
solitude, but measure the height and that of a large building, and the decep- 
tion which attends our ocular comparisons between the height of these 
mounds and our large buildings will evidently appear. 

The drawing purports to give a view of things as they were forty years 
ago, as, upon looking westwardly, instead of houses and gardens, there were 
stumps and trees to be seen. It is but right to advertise the reader, that the 
fore ground represents the mound and the court-house ; in the middle ground 
ds seen the barracks; and in the back ground the stone residence of the late 
governor Tiffin, built in 1800, and probably the first dwelling not built of 
wood in the territory. In the rear of this is seen the beautiful eminence 
which overlooks our city, rising more than one hundred and fifty feet perpen- 
dicularly above the plain we inhabit. It is of slaty formation to the height 
of about one hundred and twenty-five feet,above are fine quarries of free- 
stone. ‘Taking the hill and the court-house as they are represented, the 
mound, the barracks, and governor ‘TTiffin’s house are all represented four hun- 
dred feet too far south. In‘their proper position, in respect to the court- 
house and hill, they would be beyond the bounds of the drawing to the right. 

To the Hon. Witt1am CreicuTon, who was one of the first settlers of 


Chillicothe, and has held some of the most important offices in the state, and 
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who, as attorney, brought the first suit in Ross county, the editor is indebted 
for the following description of the court-house and barracks. 


In 1800, the seat of government of the territory of the United 
States northwest of the river Ohio, was established at Chillicothe, 
Ross county, and the sessions of the territorial legislature, in that and 
the year 1801, were holden in the small house designated on the plate 
as standing nearly a west course from the larger house. The house 
was situated on the corner of Second and Walnut streets; extended 
along the former of those streets thirty-six, and the latter twenty- 
four feet; was two stories high; built of hewed logs; covered with 
shingles, and was erected by Mr. Bazil Abrams in 1798. To the 
main building, extending along Walnut street towards the Scioto 
river, Was attached a hewed log building about twenty-four feet long 
and eighteen feet wide, of the same height, and covered in like man- 
ner with the main building; the wing was weatherboarded; board 
partitions were put up in the first and second stories of the wing so 
as to form two rooms of about sixteen feet square, one above and 
one below, leaving passages between them and the main building 
about eight feet wide. ‘The door from without leading into the pass- 
age opened on Walnut street; at the west end of the passage a nar- 
row flight of winding steps led to the upper story, and on each side 
of the passages above and below were doors by which an entrance 
might be had to the wing and main building. To the main building 
there were two doors exclusive of those named, one of which opened 
on Second, and the other on Walnut street. In the main building 
there were ten, and in the wing five windows of twelve lights in 
each, eight by ten. In the main building the windows were arranged 
in the lower story, one on the north, one on the east, and two on the 
south; and in the second story, one on the north, three on the south, 
and two on the east; and in the wing in the Jower story, one on the 
west, and one on the east; and in the upper story, one on the west, 
and two on the east. 

In the lower room of the wing, colonel Thomas Gibson, then audi- 
tor of public accounts for the territory, kept his office, and the upper 
room was tenanted by a small family. The upper story of the main 
building was a place of resort for gamblers, and more especially those 
who were fond of playing billiards. A billiard table was kept in that 
room by the owner of the house; and so passionately fond was Mr. 
Abrams of play, that in the summer of 1801, in a siege of twenty- 
four hours continuous play, he lost ail his money, and bet his house, 
which he also lost. He executed a deed to the winner, and then 
cleared out to the south, from whence he never returned. 
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The lower room of the main building was occupied in a manner 
altogether different from the upper. In it the sages of the territorial 
legislature assembled for the purpose of enacting such laws as in 
their judgment were best calculated to promote the interest of the infant 
republic. In it, the sages of the law met to administer justice to the 
various classes of suitors, without denial or delay. In it, the heralds 
of the cross of different denominations, more especially the Presby- 
terians and Methodists, from time to time proclaimed the glad tidings 
of salvation through a crucified Redeemer, to those who assembled 
there in order to worship and adore a triune God. And in it many 
of the old and young of both sexes often assembled to tune their 
voices to meiody and harmony, to prepare themselves more appro- 
priately to join either in the solemn services of the sanctuary, or in 
the innocent social circles of the town. During the last war, that 
house was used as a recruiting rendezvous and barracks for the 
United States’ troops, since which period it has been called the « Old 
Barracks,”’ and in 1840, it was pulled down, the logs were then sound, 
and the roof on the south side, which was made of blue ash shingles, 
and had been on forty-two years, was sound and without a leak.. 
Our apology for being so tediously minute in our description of this 
remarkable old house, identified with the early history of the town, 
is, that it has been appropriated to more and various uses perhaps 
than any house in the state. 

The large building designated on the plate is a pretty correct re- 
presentation of the east and north sides of the “old state house”’ situ- 
ated on a square at the junction of Paint and Main streets ; the build- 
ing is of stone, two stories high, with a cupola and bell. This build- 
ing was commenced in 1800, and completed in 1801 for the accom- 
modation of the legislature and courts, at the expense of the county. 
It is believed that it was the first public edifice of stone built in the 
northwestern territory. The stone work and plastery was done by 
major William Rutledge, a soldier of the revolutionary war; and the 
carpenter and house joiner work by William Guthrie. The territo- 
rial legislature held their session in this house for the first time in 
1801. The convention that formed the constitution of Ohio, was 
held in this house; the session commenced on the first Monday of 
November, 1802. In the month of April, 1803, the first state legisla 
ture under the constitution met in the same house, and organized the 
government; it continued to be occupied as a legislative hall during 
the continuance of the seat of government at Chillicothe; the courts 
have been held in it since its erection. Although something the 
worse of wear, the edifice still stands firm. 
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The mound represented in the plate stood principally on the east 
side of Paint street, between Second and Water streets; the base of 
the mound extended into Paint street. It was removed many years 
since, and the ground is now occupied in part by the dining room of 
colonel Madeira’s hotel, and the residue by buildings. North of the 
hotel, when the town was first laid out, and for a considerable time 
thereafter, the mound was covered with large forest trees ; the remov- 
al of the mound, and the space it occupied being now covered with 
buildings, it cannot be described with mathematical precision. 
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Tue editor has the high satisfaction of stating that he has been a regular 
correspondent of Mr. Sharp’s for several years, and knows him to be an able 
writer, a valuable citizen, a good contributor, and one whose manuscripts 
will scarce need a mark to fit it for the hands of a compositor. We are al- 
lowed to hope for much valuable matter from him. 

Warren County, Mo., April 23d. 1842. 

As your wish seems to be to correct history, I will here mention 
two small mistakes which I find in the Pioneer, although they are 
not of much consequence. The one is in No. 1, page 14, Innes’ 
letter—“The express brought with him a war club, and note which 
was left tied to it, at the house of one Robertson, whose family were 
cut off,” &c. It was at the house of one Roberts. This happened 
within about twelve miles of my father’s house, which in the fron- 
tier settlements, in that early day, was considered as in the neighbor- 
hood. I was then twelve years of age, and have a perfect recollec- 
tion of the whole transaction. The other is in No. 3, page 95—* Isaac 
Shelby, afterwards governor of Kentucky, commanded a company in 
this battle.” The captain Shelby who fought so bravely in that bat- 
tle, was Ivan Shelby, the governor’s father. The governor gathered 
his laurels principally in the south, in the war of the revolution, par- 
ticularly in the celebrated battle of King’s Mountain; my two elder 
brothers and myself fought with him in that memorable battle, in 
which the whole British army were killed and taken. At the time 
of lord Dunmore’s campaign, the Shelby family lived near neighbors 
to my father’s, and for many years after; indeed as long as the an- 
cient colonel Shelby lived. I will continue my endeavors to get sub- 
scribers to the Pioneer. Yours truly. 


Jno. S. Willia.as, Esq. “ ane 4) 
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EARLY INCIDENTS OF BUFFALO. 

Tue following letter from our esteemed correspondent, is inserted without 
apology, being introductory of an ably written series of eight numbers or 
essays, just of the character desirable for the American Pioneer. ‘T hey 
were written for the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, but now communicated 
for the Pioneer. ur friend’s letter is published also as a just tribute to the 
worth of the able and industrious writer of the numbers, which tell how 
cities are built, and the industry and enterprise necessary to give one the 
start. How different this scene from the glance of the beautiful eyes, which 
gave the preference and start to Cincinnati, and which was the star of her 
destiny. (See American Pioneer, page 100.) We anxiously hope for the 
kind attentions of judge Witkeson to the pages of the Pioneer. 


“luditor’s Office, Post Office Dep’ t., April 5, 1842. 

Dear Sir,—l send to you, eight numbers of the “ Early Incidents 
of Buffalo—Buflalo harbor ;’’ for the American Pioneer, if their pub- 
lication is within the range prescribed for your action. 

They were written by Samuel Wilkeson, for many years, first 
judge of Erie county, New York,—senator in the legislature, and 
more recently, general agent of the American Colonization Society. 

He was born in the western parts of Pennsylvania; knows much 
of its history; and I fondly hope, he will enrich the American Pio 
neer with many a backwoods incident. 

Few men possess the like strength of intellect, and discrimination 
of mind; and if the numbers shall interest you, as they have me, 
you will most cheerfully perpetuate the “early incidents,” so graphi- 
cally described in your valuable work. 

Judge Wilkeson is the person who called on Mr. Brown, as refer- 
red to in the sixth number: and if he had been less prompt and 
decided, in contracting with Mr. Brown for building the steam-boat 
at Buffalo, thereby defeating the contemplated contract at Black Rock, 
it is doubtful whether Buffalo would now be more than a common 
village. Without some extraordinary stimulating motive, the work 
of the preceding year would not have been resumed as early in the 
spring, as it was, under the guaranty to have a free passage for the 
new boat; the ice aud the disasters that betel the pier, would 
have removed every vestige of the harbor, if the workmen had not 
been in place at the time. Jn fuet, it required the indomitable perse- 
verance, the unyielding and untiring energy of judge Wilkeson, to 
save the work from total destruction. 


Buffalo owes much to him, and the eountry at large is his debtor, 
Vor. I—2 B 18* 
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If you are supplied with other matter, permit me to suggest to you, 
to publish these numbers, in as many consecutive numbers of the 
Pioneer. He will extend the number hereafter, and you may expect 
to hear from him, on border incidents. 

Most sincerely yours, 


Jno. S. Williams, Esq. 


EARLY INCIDENTS OF BUFFALO—BUFFALO HARBOR. 


NUMBER I. 


Tue war which had swept over our frontier, had impoverished 
the inhabitants of the little place that has since grown into the City 
of the Lakes. Their property had been destfoyed—they were 
embarrassed by debts contracted in rebuilding their houses whieh ~~ 
had been burned by the enemy—they were without capital to prose- 
cute to advantage mechanical or mercantile employments—without 
a harbor, or any means of participating in the lake trade, and were 
suffering, with the country at large, all the evils of a deranged curren- 
cy. In the midst of these accumulated embarrassments, the construc- 
tion of the Erie canal was begun, and promised help. However 
distant might be the time of its completion, Buffalo was to be its ter- 
minating point; and when the canal was completed, our village 
would become a city. But no craft larger than a canoe could enter 
Buffalo creek. All forwarding business was done at Black Rock, and 
the three or four small vessels that were owned in Butfalo, received 
and discharged their cargoes at that place. A harbor was then indis- 
pensably necessary at the terminus of the canal; and unless one could 
be constructed at Buffalo before the western section of the canal was 
located, it might terminate at Black Rock. This was the more to 
be apprehended, as an opinion prevailed, that harbors could not be 
made on the lakes, at the mouths of the rivers. But a harbor we 
were resolved to have. Application was accordingly made to the 
legislature for a survey of the creek, and an act was passed on the 
10th of April, 1818, authorizing the survey, and directing the super- 
visors of the county of Niagara to pay three dollars a day to the sur- 
veyor, and to assess the amount upon the county. The survey was 
made by the present Hon. William Peacock, during the summer of 
that year, gratuitously. Then came the important question, where 
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to get the money to build this harbor? At that day no one thought 
of looking to congress for appropriations, and there was no encour- 
_ agement to apply to the legislature of the state. The citizens could 
- not raise tlté means, however willing they might have been. A pub 
‘fic meeting was called, and an agent (the Hon. Charles Townsend) 
was appointed to proceed to Albany and obtain a loan. Jonas Har- 
rison, Ebenezer Walden, H. B. Potter, J. G. Camp, O. Forward, A. 
H. Tracy, E. Johnson, E. F. Norton and Charles Townseid, were the 
applicants. Judge Townsend, after a protracted effort, succeeded, 
and an act was passed, April 17th; 1819, authorizing a loan to the 
above mentioned persons and their associates, of twelve thousand 
dollars, for twelve years, to be secured on bond-and mortgage to 
double that amount, and applied to the construction of a harbor, 
which the state had reserved the right to take when completed, and 
to cancel the securities. The year 1819 was one of general financial 
embarrassment, and no where was the_pressure or want of money 
more sensibly felt than in the lake country. It had no market, and 
its produce was of little value. Some of the associates became em- 
barrassed and others discouraged. The summer passed away, and 
finally all refused to execute the required securities, except judge 
Townsend and judge Forward. Thus matters stood in December, 
1819. Unless the condition of the loan should be complied with, the 
appropriation would be lost, and another might not easily be obtain- 
ed; for the project of a harbor at Black Rock, and the termination 
of the canal at that place, was advocated by influential men, and the 
practicability of making a-harbor at the mouth of Buffalo creek was 
seriously questioned. At this crisis, judge Wilkesou, who hid declin- 
ed being on the original company, came forward, and with Messrs. 
Townsend and Forward, agreed to make the uecessary security. 
This was perfected during the winter of 1820—each individual giv- 
ing his several bond and mortgage, for eight thousand dollars. The 
money thus loaned was received in the spring. By an arrangement 
between the parties, it was to be disbursed by judge Townsend. An 
experienced ‘harbor-builder was to be obtained to superinteud the 
work. Que was engaged who had acquired reputation in improving 
the navigation of sorte river down east. He was to receive fifty 
dollars per month. Under his advice a contract was made for one 
hundred cords of flint stone from the Plains, at five dollars per cord, 
and four hundred hemlock piles, from twenty to thirty-six feet long, 
at thirty-one cents each. While the stone and piles were being deliv- 
ered, the superintendent, with several carpenters, was employed in 
building a pile-driving machine and scow. An agent was dispatched 
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to the nearest furnace (which was in Portage county, Ohio,) to pro- 
vide the hammer and machinery. 

Mr. Townsend with much solicitude continued to watch the move- 
ments of the superintendent for a few weeks, making himself fully 
acquainted with his plans.and management. He became satisfied 
that the superintendent, if not incompetent, was not such an econo- 
mist as our limited means required, and that if we retained him, the 
money would be spent without getting a harbor. The judge was 
decided, that it was better to abandon the work than to pursue it 
under the then existing arrangements. His associates concurring, the 
superintendent was discharged—but no substitute could be obtained. 
West Point engineers were scarce at that time, and if one could have 
been found, twelve thousand dollars would have been but a small 
sum in his hands, The situation of the company was embarrassing. 
Private property had been mortgaged to raise the money—nearly a 
thousand of it had been spent, in preparations to commence a work 
that neither of the associates knew how to execute—nor could any 
one be found, experienced in managing men, who would undertake 
the superintendence. 

Mr. Townsend was an invalid and consequently unable to perform 
the duty. Mr. Forward was wanting in the practical experience that 
was necessary. Mr. Wilkeson had never seen a harbor, and was 
engaged in business that required his unremitted attention. But 
rather than the effort should be abandoned, he finally consented to 
undertake the superintendence, and proceeded immediately to mark 
out a spot for the erection of a shanty on the beach, between the 
creek and the lake—hired a few laborers—gave the necessary orders 
for lumber, cooking utensils and provisions. The boarding house 
and sleeping room were completed that same day. 

NUMBER ILI. 

Havine abandoned his own private business, Mr. Wilkeson called 
his men out to work the next morning by daylight—without suitable 
tools, without boats, teams or scows. Neither the plan of the work 
nor its precise location were settled. But the harbor was commenced. 

Two plans had been proposed for the work: one by driving paral- 
lel lines of piles, and filling up the intermediate space with brush and 
stone,—and the other by a pier of hewn timber, filled with stone. 
The latter plan was adopted, and the location of the pier having 
been settled, the number of laborers was increased, and contracts 
immediately made for suitable timber and stone, to be delivered as 
fast as they might be required. In the meantime the timber intended 
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for piles, was used in the construction of cribs, three of which were 
put down the first day. 

The first two days after commencing the work, the lake was calm; 
but the succeeding night a heavy swell set in, the waves acting on 
the outside of the cribs, forced the sand and gravel from under them, 
sinking the ends of some, the sides of others, and throwing them out 
of line—the whole presenting the most discouraging appearance. 
Fortunately a little brush had been accidentally thrown on the wind- 
ward side of one of the piers, which became covered with sand, and 
preserved this pier from the fate of the others. Profiting by this dis- 
covery, every crib subsequently put down was placed on a thick bed 
of brush, extending several feet to the windward of it. But other 
unforeseen difficulties were soon experienced. The cribs could be 
put down only when the lake was perfectly smooth. However fine 
the weather, the swell raised by an ordinary sailing breeze, suspend- 
ed the work in the water. To obviate this difficulty, the cribs, (which 
after the first week were formed of large square timber,) were put 
up and completed on shore. The timbers were secured by ties six 
feet apart, made to fit so tight as to require to be driven home with a 
sledge, and were bored with a two inch auger ready for the trunnels, 
which were two feet long,and made of the best oak or hickory. The 
timbers were marked and numbered, so that when required for use, 
they could be taken apart, floated out to their place, and put together 
in an hour, even in ten feet of water, and secured with stone the 
same day. 

The manner of constructing the pier is thus particularly described, 
as it so effectually secured the timbers together, that when the west 
end of the pier was undermined by the high water of the creek and 
turned over, so that the side became the top, not a stick was separat- 
ed. After the prevalence of a west wind for several days, the water 
became smooth, but it rained severely and the workmen justly claim- 
ed exemption from labor. To be interrupted by swells in fair 
weather, and by the rain when the lake was smooth, would never 
answer. Every day’s experience admonished the company of the 
necessity of economizing their means, and it was already feared that 
the fund provided would prove insufficient for the object to be accom- 
plished. A new contract was, therefore, made with the workmen, 
by which their wages were raised two dollars a month, in considera- 
tion of their working in rainy days; and from that time until the 
harbor was completed, the work was prosecuted without regard to 
the weather. This arrangement, however, did not much increase the 
exposure either of the men engaged on the work, or of those employ- 
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ed in delivering stone, which was principally obtained on the reefs 
under water. In loading the scows with brush on the beach of the 
lake, and in moving timber from the beach to the pier, the men were 
forced to be in the water, in order to perform their work in the least 
possible time. 

Neither clerk nor other assistant, not even a carpenter to lay out 
the work, was employed for the first two months, to aid the superin- 
tendent ; who besides directing all the labor, making contracts, receiv- 
ing materials, &c., labored in the water with the men, as much expos- 
ed as themselves, and conformed to the rules prescribed to them of 
commencing work at daylight, and continuing until dark, allowing 
half an hour for breakfast, and an hour for dinner. Besides the labors 
of the day, he was often detained until late at night waiting the 
arrival of boats, to measure their loads of stone, and to see them 
delivered in the pier, as without this vigilance some of the boatmen 
would unload their stone into the lake, which was easier than to 
deposit it in the pier. 

After the pier was extended about thirty rods into the lake, and 
settled as well as the limited time would allow, a carpenter was em- 
ployed at one dollar per day to superintend the raising of the pier, 
from the surface of the water to its full height. This was done by 
securing the timber in the manner already described. As the work 
advanced into deep water, the bases of the cribs were enlarged, and 
the cost of the work alarmingly increased. It was resolved to sus- 
pend operations for that year, on reaching seven and a half feet 
water. 

On the seventh of September, after the timber work was completed, 
and while the pier was but partially filled with stone, two small ves- 
sels came under its lee, and made fast. Towards evening, appear- 
ances indicated a storm, and while the superintendent and captains 
were deliberating whether the vessels might not endanger the pier, 
and perhaps carry away that part to which they were fastened, the 
gale commenced, rendering it impossible to remove the vessels other- 
wise than by casting them loose, and letting them go on the beach. 
This was proposed by the superintendent, and agreed to by the cap- 
tains, on condition that the safety of the pier should appear to be 
endangered by the vessels. Both the pier and the vessels, however, 
remained uninjured through the storm, which was regarded as no 
mean test of the utility and permanency of the works. 

The pier, which at this time extended fifty rods into the lake, was 
in a few days filled with stone, and the operations upon it suspended 
for the season. 
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It may not be out of place here to name the captains of the two 
first vessels which found shelter in Buffalo harbor—Austin and Fox. 
The former was an old Point Judith fisherman, who after spending 
most of his life on the ocean, removed to the Vermilion river and 
settled on a farm. But yielding to his yearning for the water, he 
built a small vessel, of which he was captain, and his sons the crew, 
and engaged in the lake trade. He was a shrewd, observing man, 
had seen and examined many artificial harbors, and his advice con- 
tributed much to the correct location and permanent construction of 
Buffalo harbor. Fox, long known as a successful captain on the 
lakes, took a deep interest in the construction of the work, and during 
the three years that it was in progress, frequently aided by volunteer- 
ing his own labor and that of his crews. ‘Trifling as this circum- 
stance may appear, it gave at the time no small encouragement, and 
has been gratefully remembered. 





INDIAN IDEAS AND ELOQUENCE. 


FROM FRANKLIN. 


Ar the congress of Lancaster, in 1744, between the government of Vir- 
ginia and the Five Nations, the Indians were told, that if they would send 


some of their young men to Virginia, the English would give them an edu- 
cation at their college. An Indian orator replied to this offer as follows: 
* We know that you highly esteem the kind of learning taught in those col- 
leges, end that the maintenance of our young men while with you would be 
very expensive to you. We are convinced, therefore, that you mean to do 
us good by your proposal, and thank you heartily. But you who are wise 
must know, that different nations have different conceptions of things; and 
you will not therefore take it amiss, if our ideas of this kind of education 
happen not to be the same with yours. We have had some experience of it; 
several of our young people were formerly brought up at the colleges of the 
northern provinces; they were instructed in all your sciences. But when 
they came back to us, they were bad runners; ignorant of every means of 
living in the woods ; unable to bear either cold or hunger; knew neither how 
to build a cabin, take a deer or kill an enemy ; they spoke our language very 
imperfectly ; were neither fit for hunters, warriors or counselors; they were 
totally good for nothing. We are, however, not the less obliged by your 
kind offer, though we decline accepting it; and to show our grateful sense 
of it, if the gentlemen from Virginia will send us a dozen of their sons, we 
will take great care of their education, instruct them in all we know, and 
make men of them.” 
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REV. JOHN WILLIAMS. 


Biographical Memoir of the Rev. John Williams, first Minister in 
Deerfield, Massachusetts ; with an Account of the sacking of 
that town by the French and Indians in 1703-4. By Sreruen 
W. WituiaMs, A. M., M. D., late Professor of Materia Medica 
and Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Lake Erie, &c. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Negociations for the exchange of prisoners—Death of Zebediah Williams—Mr. Williams 
and several other prisoners return to Boston, and ultimately to Deerfield—Some account 
of his writings—His death and character. 

Axsovut the commencement of the month of March, 1706, while Mr. 
Williams was at Quebec, Mr. Sheldon, one of our commissioners for 
the exchange of prisoners, arrived there with letters from the govern- 
or of Massachusetts bay. While there, one night about ten o’clock, 
a shock of an earthquake was felt, the report of which was as loud 
as a cannon, and which caused the houses to tremble. It was heard 
and felt a great many miles, throughout the whole extent of the 
island of St. Lawrence, and various other places. 

In the month of April, a man by the name of Zebediah Williams 
died. He was probably a son of Zebediah Williams, one of the first 
settlers of Deerfield, who came there in 1674. He was a very reli- 
gious young man, who did much during his captivity to animate and 
console the prisoners; and he redeemed a captive from the thraldom 
of popery, who was taken during the last war. On this account 
many among the Catholics were very much prejudiced against him ; 
but the French themselves, where he resided, acknowledged that he 
was an excellent man, a man of good information, indefatigable in 
studying the Scriptures, and prayerful to God. At the commence- 
ment of his sickness, before he entered the hospital at Quebec, he 
made Mr. Williams a visit, as he had frequently done before, and 
they mutually contributed to each other’s comfort in their forlorn sit- 
uation. 

At the commencement of June, 1706, an army of five hundred 
Macquas and Indians left Canada with the intention of attacking 
some of the settlements on Connecticut river, but meeting with a Sca- 
tacook Indian who afterwards deserted from them, they were divert- 
ed from their purpose, fearing that he would alarm the inhabitants in 
those places. From fifty to eighty of their number returned, and 
God thus frustrated their designs. 

Information was received that an English brigantine was on its 
voyage to Canada, and that the honorable captain Samuel Atherton 
and captain John Bonner were on board as commissioners for the 
redemption of the prisoners. 

They had reason to bless God that he had wrought deliverance for 
so many of the unhappy prisoners, and they prayed to him that fur- 
ther means of deliverance might be pointed out. Not much less than 
one hundred captives still remained behind, and several of these 
were still among the Indians, and many were children whom they 
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had every reason to fear would become savages, unless a particular 
interposition of providence prevented. 

The vessel that was sent out for them was near being wrecked on 
its voyage to Canada, having struck on a sandbar, where she lay in 
great distress for some time, in consequence of the action of four tides 
upon her. They, however, had reason to bless God for the occur- 
rence, for, if they had passed the bar without obstruction, they would 
at midnight, during a violent snow-storm, have run upon a terrific 
reef of rocks. 

They left Quebec on the 25th of October, 1706. They were retard- 
ed by contrary winds and a great storm, and driven back again near 
the city, and they came very near being shipwrecked, the vessel 
during the storm having struck twice upon a rock. They all arrived 
in safety at Boston on the 21st of November. The number of cap- 
tives who left Canada in the brigantine, and arrived at Boston, was 
fifty-seven, among whom were two of Mr. Williams’ children. He 
had yet a daughter of ten years of age, and many friends and neigh- 
bors among the French and Indians in the cold and inhospitable 
regions of Canada, and he solicited the compassionate prayers of the 
benevolent and good, that they would intercede with God for their 
deliverance. 

On their arrival at Boston, they found the people of that place ex- 
tending the hand of charity towards them in a remarkable manner, 
amply supplying their wants in their necessitous circumstances, for 
which they were very thankful. Mr. Williams thought there was 
more benevolent feeling and action in Boston than in the whole of 
Canada, although the people in the latter place strongly believed in 
the doctrine of merit. He earnestly prayed that the Lord would 
grant, that those who had given so liberally to them, might find the 
accomplishment of his promises in their persons and families from 
generation to generation. 

The names of several of the captives who were taken from Deer- 
field, and who were left in Canada after Mr. Williams’ return, have 
been found among the Indians near Montreal. There were several 
intermarriages, and their names have not become extinct in that vicin- 
ity. As lately as the year 1756, Mary Harris, who was one of the 
female prisoners, and a child at the time of the capture of the town, 
resided at Cahnawaga. She was at that time a married woman, and 
had several children, one of whom was an officer in the service of 
France. <A gentleman from Montreal said that he saw at the lake of 
the Two Mountains, a French girl who told him that her grand- 
mother was Thankful Stebbins, who was taken from Deerfield in 
1704. General Hoyt has procured the names of the principal part 
of the prisoners who were taken at Deerfield, and who were 
- in Canada after the return of Mr. Williams, They are as fol- 
ows :— 

William Brooks, Mary Brooks, Daniel Crowfoot, Samuel Carter, 
John Carter, Mary Carter, Elizabeth Corse, Abigail Denio, Mary Field, 
Freedom French, Abigail French, Mary Harris, Samuel Hastings, 
Ebenezer Hoit, Thomas Hurst, Joanna Kellog, Abigail Nims, Jere- 
miah Richards, Josiah Rising, Ebenezer Stebbins, Thankful Stebbins, 

Vor. I—2 C, 19 
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Joseph Stebbins, Elizabeth Stevens, Waitstill Warner, Eunice Wil- 
liams. 

Many ot the prisoners became very much attached to the Indians 
and their mode of life, and some of them were very loth to leave 
them after they were redeemed. A lad, by the name of Jonathan 
Hoit, who was taker at the time of the destruction of the town, at 
the age of sixteen years, was very fond of them. He resided with 
them two years and a half, at a place called Lorete, upon the river 
St. Charles, not far from Quebec. He learnt their Janguage so per- 
fectly, that he never forgot it to the day of his death, which was in 
the ninety-second year of his age. Soon after his return to Deerfield, 
his former Indian master came down to make him a visit, and he was 
kindly received by him, and treated with kindness and respect. 
Jonathan was redeemed by major Dudley, son of governor Dudley, 
of Massachusetts, im the following manner, as related by colonel 
Elihu Hoyt, one of his descendants, in his history of the first settle- 
ment of Deerfield, a small pamphlet in the duodecimo form :— 

“The Indians were in the habit of raising and bringing to market 
garden sauce, &c. One day major Dudley saw young Hoit in the 
street ; he said to him, are you not an English boy? He answered, 
yes. Dv you not wish to go home and see your friends? I do, was 
the answer. Where is your master? said the major. Some where 
in the city, answered the boy. Bring him to me, said he. The boy 
now tripped over the ground with a light heart, in pursuit of his 
master, who soon came. ‘The agent said to the Indian, I will give 
you this for the boy, holding out to him a purse of twenty dollars. 
The temptation was too great to be resisted; the bargain was made, 
the money handed over, and the Indian went away well satisfied. 
The gentleman immediately sent the boy on board a ship then lying 
in the river for the reception of the ransomed prisoners. The agent 
was aware that when the Indian had leisure to reflect, he would 
return and make a proposition to give up the money, and take his 
boy again; he was not mistaken in his conjecture; he soon came 
back and desired to give up the money for the boy; he told him he 
could not have him, he was out of his reach. The Indian went away 
lamenting that he had parted with his favorite captive boy, for a few 
dumb dollars, that would neither fish nor hunt. By this means the 
captive was restored to his home and his friends.” 

About the time that Mr. Williams left Canada, new troubles began 
to arise in that province. Letters were received from Mississippi, 
written in the preceding May, stating that the plague was prevailing 
there, and that one hundred and fifty Frenchmen had died within a 
very short space of time, and that the tribe of Indians there called 
the Lazilouways, were very boisterous and had wounded a Jesuit 
severely, and had killed his servant, a Frenchman. Farther inform- 
ation reached them in July, that the Indians upon the river were en- 
gaged in war with each other, and the French who resided amongst 
them were in great danger; that the Mitchel Macquinas had com- 
menced war against the Miziamnies, and had killed a friar, three 
Frenchmen, and eleven Indians, at a place called the straits, where 
they were erecting a fort for the purpose of traffic; they had also 
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taken sixteen Frenchmen prisoners, and burnt their trading houses. 
These things greatly perplexed the French in Canada, but the Jesuits 
strove hard to pacify them, but their troubles rather increased than 
subsided when they left Canada; for the last letters from the French 
prisoners in those regions stated that the Indians had sent out two 
companies, one of one hundred and sixty, and one of one hundred 
and fifty-nine, against the savages at the straits, and they were fear- 
ful that they would attack the French as well as the Indians. 

Mr. Williams did not immediately return to Deerfield after his 
emancipation from the French and Indians. He probably had some 
doubts whether he should again settle in the ministry in Deerfield. 
On the 30th of November, 1706, nine or ten days after his arrival at 
Boston, the town of Deerfield chose commissioners, viz. “ captain 
Thomas French and captain Jonathan Wells, to go down to the bay 
for them, and in their behalf to act and treat with their pastor, the 
Rev. John Williams, in order to his re-settlement with them again in 
the work of the ministry, as also to take advice and counsel of the 
elders in our county for the management of the work, as also to put 
up a petition to the general court, or counsel, for a grant of money 
for the encouragement of the Rev. Mr. John Williams in his re-set- 
tlement in said work with them, and in all these particulars to act 
and do according to the best of their discretion.’’ Mr. Williams, after 
serious consideration, accepted the call, although the war still con- 
tinued with unabated fury, and the inhabitants were kept in a con- 
tinual state of alarm. 

On the 9th of January, 1707, the town agreed to build a house for 
him, “as big as ensign Sheldon’s, and a back room as big as may be 
thought convenient.’ Ensign Sheldon’s house was the old picketed 
fort which is still standing, and is occupied by the family of the late 
colonel Hoyt. On the third of April, the town voted, “that they 
would pay unto Mr. John Williams twenty pounds in money, and 
every male head of sixteen years and upwards, one day’s work a 
piece ; those that have teams, a day with their teams for the year.”’ 
They also voted to pay Thomas Wells for boarding Mr. Choate the 
last half year he preached in Deerfield. On the 17th of November 
they voted “to send a petition to the general court for a grant of 
money towards the maintenance of the Rev. John Williams in the 
work of the ministry in Deerfield.”” They also gave him and his 
heirs forever, a large tract of land adjoining his house, and in the 
meadows. 

Indian depredations continued for many years after the re-settle- 
ment of Mr. Williams. Soon after the destruction of the town at 
the time of his capture the inhabitants rebuilt it. In May, 1704, Mr. 
John Allen and his wife were killed at a place called the Barrs, and 
in the summer of the same year, serjeant John Hawks was attacked 
by the Indians, but escaped to Hatfield with a slight wound upon his 
hand; and in July a man by the name of Thomas Russell was killed 
by them at the north part of the town. 

Aveusr, 1708. As some scouts from Deerfield were returning 
from White river, in Vermont, they were attacked by the Indians, 
and a man by the name of Barber was killed, he having killed the 
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Indian who fired upon him, so near together did they discharge their 
guns. Martin Kellog was captured; the rest were so fortunate as 
to escape. On the 26th of October of this year, Mr. Ebenezer Field 
was killed by the Indians near Bloody brook. 

In the month of April, 1709, Mehuman Hinsdale, a son of one of 
the first settlers of Deerfield, and the first male child ever born there, 
was taken prisoner by the Indians, as he was driving his team be- 
tween Hatfield and Northampton, and carried by them to Canada, 
From thence he was carried to France, and from France to England, 
and he was brought from the latter place to Deerfield. The succeed- 
ing month of the same year, lieutenant John Wells and John Burt, 
inhabitants of Deerfield, were killed in a skirmish with the Indians 
on French, or Onion river, in Vermont. They, with others, had 
been out on an expedition against the enemy, as far as Lake Cham- 
plain, where they had killed several of them. 

It seems that the Indians and their commanders were not yet sat- 
isfied with their hostilities upon this land abounding with milk and 
honey, for another attempt was made to sack or destroy the town in 
the month of June, 1709, by Rouville, one of the brothers who made 
the successful attack upon the town in 1704. His force consisted of 
one hundred and eighty French and Indians, but vigorous efforts 
were now made by the inhabitants, for the defence, many of whom 
had recently returned from Canada, and their late disasters had taught 
them military prudence, and inspired them with courage in opposing 
the savage foes. The enemy, from these preparations, thought it 
most prudent to withdraw their troops and abandon the attack. They 
did not quit the place until they had taken Joseph Clesson and John 
Arms prisoners. Jonathan Williams and Matthew Clesson were kill- 
ed at the time, and lieutenant Mattoon, and Isaac Taylor were wound- 
ed, but both of them fortunately survived. I am inclined to think 
that this Joseph Clesson was the one who was so cruelly treated by 
the Indians in Canada in one of their sports, which was to cause him 
to run the gauntlet. The account of the transaction is as follows :— 
The Indians arranged, themselves in two rows facing each other, arm- 
ed with clubs. They then pinioned the hands of the captive, and 
forced him to run through the ranks, while every Indian gave him a 
severe blow with his club. Mr. Clesson was severely mangled by 
them in this way, while in Canada and under the protection of the 
French. His lower jaw was broken, and he was otherwise most 
cruelly bruised. He was ever afterwards extremely indignant against 
the Indians for this outrage, and the bare mention of an Indian would 
rouse a resentment in his breast as furious. as a lion or a bear in its 
rage. 

‘Mr. Williams about this time was earnestly solicited to accept the 
office of chaplain in the army in the expedition against Canada under 
general Hill and admiral Walker. He had been previously requested 
to accept the same in the expedition against Port Royal, under the 
command of colonel March, with seven hundred men, in the year 
1707. Soon after, he was appointed chaplain in the winter expedition 
to Canada under the command of colonel Stoddard, for the purpose 
of redeeming prisoners. Colonel Stoddard was successful in redeem- 
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ing many of his fellow citizens, but they could not obtain the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams’ salary was, for some time, probably too small to 
support him, and the general court allowed him two islands in Con- 
necticut river, opposite to the town of Deerfield, now called Smead’s 
and Corse’s islands, containing between thirty and forty acres, in eon- 
sequence of his petitioning in behalf of the town, for an extension 
of its territories. This petition was granted, and the line then extend- 
ed west from Connecticut river nine miles, as far as the western 
boundaries of Northampton and Hatfield. The town was then about 
fourteen miles in length, and nine in breadth, and occupied the towns 
now embracing Greenfield, Conway, Shelburne, Gill, and a part of 
Whately. 

On the 30th of September, 1712, some scouts were sent from Deer- 
field under the command of Samuel Taylor, to the Hudson, or North 
river, as it was then called, in the state of New York. They were 
attacked by the Indians on this day, and a man by the name of 
Samuel Andros was killed ; Jonathan Barret was wounded, and he 
and William Stanford were taken prisoners, carried to Canada, and 
redeemed by lieutenant Samuel Williams, who was there with a flag 
of truce, and they returned to Deerfield after an absence of two 
months. From the year 1712 to 1720, the people of Deerfield were 
not much molested by the Indians. 

To show the continued attachment of the people of Deerfield to 
Mr. Williams, the town voted to provide him his wood at its own 
expense, in addition to his salary, and to procure him the value of 
sixty ordinary loads, in the year 1724—5. 

In the latter part of June, 1724, as some scouts were returning 
from the north part of Greenfield, near Rocky Mountain, to the fort 
at Deerfield, they were attacked by the Indians, and Ebenezer, Shel- 
don, Thomas Colton, and Jeremiah English, a friendly Indian, were 
killed ; the Indians were dispersed by the rear of the scouts coming 
upon them suddenly. In the same year, two men by the names of 
lieutenant Timothy Childs and Samuel Allen, who had been at work 
in the north meadows, were attacked by a party of Indians who lay 
concealed in the woods at Pine Hill. They were both wounded, but 
fortunately they recovered. 

On the 25th of August, 1725, as Deac. Field, Deac. Childs, and sev- 
eral others from Deerfield were passing up the road near Green River 
Farms, they were ambuscaded by the Indians, whom the party had 
previously discovered, as they were posted on an eminence. An In- 
dian was killed by John Wells. The party afterwards returned to- 
wards a mill, but one of them, Deacon Field, was severely wounded, 
the ball passing through the lower part of the right side of the abdo- 
men, cutting off several folds of the mesentery, which protruded 
through the wound to tie extent of two inches, and was cut off even 
with the body; the ball then passed between the two lowest ribs, 
fracturing the last one. It likewise took off one of his thumbs at the 
root, and the bone of the fore-finger, and lodged in the hand between 
the fore and second finger. The ball was extracted, and a perfect 
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cure of all his wounds was effected by Dr. Thomas Hastings, in less 
than three weeks. 

Mr. Williams for many years devoted much of his time and atten- 
tion to the pursuits of science and literature, and to the cares and 
obligations attendant upon his professional duties as a faithful minister 
of the Gospel. For the times in which he lived, he was a writer of 
no mean abilities. He has not left behind him many of his published 

roductions. The only ones which I recollect to have seen, are his 
ee Captive returning to Zion, in which he gives an account 
of his captivity and sufferings, and a Sermon preached at Boston, 
December 6, 1706, soon after his return from Canada, These works 
evince talents and great piety. The age in which he lived was not 
one of publications like the present, or doubtless more of his works 
would have been published. He was a very constant attendant upon 
the annual convention of ministers in the then provinee of Poston, 
when he was always treated with respect and attention. In 1728, 
he preached ah interesting discourse at that convention. 

I have seen some of his manuscript productions which are interest- 
ing. In some of his writings under the head of Philosophy, he treats 
of mists and fogs—of wind, of water, or the doctrine of Hydrostatics 
—of matter—of the earth—of fire—of beasts, birds, and fishes—of 
insects of the Julian period—of the method of drawing a meridian 
line upon an horizontal plain—of Mercury—of Vulean—of Mars— 
of an Echo, &c. &c. These topics shew that he bad a philosophical 
turn of mind, and a greater taste for the abstruse sciences than is 
usual to be found at that period. 

The following is his description of a drunkard, which will give 
some idea of his style of writing, and will shew that the habit of in- 
toxication is not confined to the present day :— 


A DRUNKARD DESCRIBED. 


“Though wine is so beneficial to this life that in vite vitam homi- 
nis Esseidieros, and how many say that the happiness of one consists 
in the enjoyment of the other; but do not consider that if wine be 
the cradle of life, yet it is the grave of the reason, for if men do not 
constantly sail in the “red sea of claret’ their souls are oft times 
drowned therein. It blinds them, and leaves them under darkness, 
especially when it begins to draw forth sparkles and little stars from 
their eyes. Then the body being drowned in drink, the mind floats, 
or else is stranded. Thus too great love of the vine is pernicious to 
life, for from it come more faults than grapes, and it breeds more mis- 
chief than pleasures. Would yon see an instance of this, observe a 
drunken man. O beast! See how his head reels and totters. His 
head sinks, his feet fail, his hands tremble, his mouth froths, his 
cheeks are flabby, his eyes sparkle and water, his words are unintel- 
ligible, his tongue falters and stops, his throat sends forth a nasty 
loathsome stench; but whatdo 1do? There is no end of his filthi- 
ness,”’ 

Soon after Mr. Williams’ return to Deerfield, he married a second 
time to the daughter of captain Allen of Windsor, Connecticut. She, 
as well as his first wife, were grand-daughters of the Rev. Mr. War- 
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ham, formerly pastor of Windsor. By his second wife he had five 
children. Eight of his children survived him; four sons and four 
daughters. His three eldest sons, Eleazer, Stephen and Warham, 
were settled in the ministry at Mansfield, Connecticut, and at Spring 
field and Watertown, Massachusetts. Stephen received the degree of 
doctor of Divinity from Dartmouth College, but was educated at 
Harvard. He lived to a great old age. His son Elijah, by his second 
wife, was educated at Harvard College, and lived at Deerfield, where 
he was much respected as an honorable merchant, and an able ma- 
gistrate. His eldest daughter married Mr. Meacham, the former 
pastor of Coventry, Connecticut. 

Mr. Williams died at Deerfield on the 12th of June, 1729, in the 
65th year of his age, and the 44th year of his ministry. He was 
attacked with a fit of apoplexy on the morning of the 9th. It was 
perceived upon speaking to him that he had the exercise of reason, 
but he was never able to articulate distinctly more than two or three 
words after he was taken ill. The writer of his obituary notice, which 
was published in the Boston News-Letter, the first newspaper ever 
published in New-England, thus speaks of him :— “ God, who first 
sent him to us, and inclined his heart to settle with us in our small 
beginnings, hath made him a great blessing unto us. His heart was 
engaged in his work, and was abundant in his labors, both in season 
and out of season, plainiy, faithfully, and frequently warning, urging, 
and entreating both elder and younger unto piety and perseverance 
in it. He <vas much in prayer, and singularly gifted in it. We hope 
through grace he has left many seals of his ministry among us. 

“The divine providence which fixed his post in one of the frontier 
towns of the province, fitted him for it by giving him patience and 
cheerfulness of spirit; so that he was wonderfully carried through all 
the difficulties, distractions and dangers that he encountered. And 
his prayers, counsel, and example, did not a little contribute to the 
support and encouragement of his people from time to time.” 

And another writer, the Rev. Rodolphus Dickinson, of this town, 
in his view of Deerfield, thus beautifully enlogizes him :— 

“The character of Mr. Williams was extensively known, and held 
in high estimation; as may be learned aside from other respectful 
attentions, by his appointment to preach to a general convention of 
the clergymen of Massachusetts at Boston. He is represented by his 
contemporaries, who have witnessed his efforts before the most en- 
lightened and powerful auditories in the province, as a powerful and 
affecting preacher. He is also commended for his domestic virtues, 
his eminent piety, humility, sincerity, and goodness of heart. His 
voluntary abandonment of the scenes of his beloved nativity, secure 
from the incursions of the savages, to settle in a frontier place, per- 
petually exposed to their depredations, where personal safety, so in- 
dispensable to other enjoyments, was for many years a stranger to 
their habitations ; and his return to the work of the ministry, subject 
to the same dangers, after the complicated afflictions of his captivity, 
evince his ardent love for the people of his care, and testify that he 
was animated with the spirit of a martyr in the advancement of the 
Gospel. It is impossible to peruse his interesting narrative of the 
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destruction of Deerfield, and the slaughter and captivity of its inha- 
bitants, in the suffering in which he so largely participated, without 
being inspired with a respect for his talents and piety, and an admir- 
ation of that unexampled fortitude, which could sustain him under 
private calamities, such as rarely happen to man, and a view of pub- 
lic desolations, similar, though less extended, to those apostrophized 
by the mournful son of Hilkiah. But a holy resignation to the 
Supreme Disposer of events, was the balm of every sorrow. His 
path was lighted by a hope that looks beyond this transient scene. 
He was redeemed from the flames, passed through the wilderness and 
sea of dangers, and, as we trust, reached a temple eternal in the 
heavens.” 


SIMON KENTON’S REAL SIGNATURE. 


Tue following signature of general Simon Kenton, is taken from a bond 
executed by him to general Nathaniel Massie, July 30, 1798. Henry Mas- 
sie, Esq., of Chillicothe, who kindly furnished it for publication, says he 
knows that it is Kenton’s bona fide signature and that he has others. We 


a gaan 


find, therefore, that both they who believe the signature, we gave on page 160 
to be genuine, and they who believe general Kenton could not write at all, 
are mistaken. It is quite probable, however, that his capacity for writing 
extended little farther than his signature. 
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Lost Confidence.—An Indian runner, arriving in a village of his 
countrymen, requested the immediate attendance of its inhabitants in 
council, as he wanted their answer to important information. The 
people accordingly assembled, but when the messenger had with 
great anxiety delivered his message, and waited for an answer, none 
was given, and he soon observed that he was likely to be left alone 
in his place. A stranger present asked a principal chief the meaning 
of this strange proceeding, who gave this answer. “ He once told us 
a lie.” 
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A Serious Question.—About 1794, an officer presented a western 
chief with a medal, on one side of which president Washington was 
represented as armed with a sword, and on the other an Indian was 
seen in the act of burying the hatchet. The chief at once saw the 
wrong done his countrymen, and very wisely asked, « Why does not 
the President bury his sword too?” 


Anecdotes of Joe Logston. 


ANECDOTES OF JOE LOGSTON. 
To Jno. S. WittraAMs, Esa. 

I comply with your request, in giving you, for the Pioneer, a sketch 
of the life and character of a family by the name of Logston, as be- 
ing connected with the early settlement of Virginia and Kentucky. 

The elder Logston, whose name was Joseph, and his wife, whose 
name, I think, was Mary, with an only son bearing his name, lived, 
when I first knew them, in Virginia, near the source of the north 
branch of the Potomac, in one of the most inhospitable regions of 
the Alleghany mountains, some twenty or thirty miles from any set- 
tlement. There never was, perhaps, a family better calculated to 
live in such a place. Old Joe (for they were soon known as Old Joe 
and Young Joe Logston) was a very large athletic man, with uncom- 
mon muscular strength. The old lady was not so much above the or- 
dinary height of women, but like the Dutchman’s horse, was built up 
from the ground; and it would have taken the strength of two or 
three common women to equal hers. The son was no discredit to 
either in the way of strength, size, or activity. In fact he soon out- 
stripped his father. What little he lost in height was more than 
compensated in the thickness and muscle of the mother, so that when 
he came to his full size and strength, he went by the name of Big Joe 
Logston. I would not venture to say his physical powers were equal 
to those of the strong man of old, but such they were as to become 
proverbial. It was often said to stout looking, growing young men, 
«You will soon be as big as Big Joe Logston.” 

Joe sometimes descended from his mountain heights into the val- 
leys, in order to exchange his skins for powder, lead, and other arti- 
cles for the use of the family. While in society he entered, with 
great alacrity, into all the various athletic sports of the day. No 
Kentuckian could ever, with greater propriety than he, have said, «I 
can out-run, out-hop, out-jump, throw down, drag out, and whip any 
man in the country.”’ And as to the use of the rifle, he was said to be 
one of the quickest and surest centre shots to be found. With all this, 
as is usual with men of real grit, Joe was good natured, and never 
sought a quarrel. No doubt many a bullying, bragging fellow 
would have been proud of the name of having whipped Big Joe 
Logston, but that, on taking a close survey of him, thought “pru- 
dence the better part of valor,” and let him return to his mountain 
without raising his dander. 

About the time Joe arrived at manhood, his father, and perhaps 


his mother, were called hence, leaving him single handed to contend, 
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not only with the Spitzbergen winters of the mountains, but with the 
bears, panthers, wolves, rattlesnakes, and all the numerous tribes of 
dangerous animals, reptiles and insects, with which the mountain 
regions abound. Joe, however, maintained his ground for several 
years, until the settlements had begun to encroach on what he had 
been accustomed to consider his own premises. One man sat down 
six miles east of him, another about the same distance in another 
direction, and finally one, with a numerous family, had the temerity 
to come and pitch his cabin within two miles of him. This Joe could 
not stand, and he pulled up stakes and decamped to seek a neighbor- 
hood where he could hear the crack of no man’s rifle but his own. 
Of all the men I ever knew he was the best qualified to live ona 
frontier where there were savages, either animal or human, to con- 
tend with. His uncommon size and strength, and inclination to be 
entirely free from restraint, made him choose his residence a little 
outside of the bounds of law and civil liberty. I do not know the 
precise time he left the Alleghanies, but believe it was between the 
years of 1787 and 791. The next that we heard of Joe was, that he 
had settled in Kentucky, south of Green river, I think on Little Barren 
river, and of course, a little in advance of the settlements. The 
frontiers were frequently compelled to contend with the southern 
Indians. There was not a particle of fear in Joe’s composition ; that 
ingredient was left out of his mixture. I never knew such a man in 
my life. There he would be. He soon had an introduction to a 
néw acquaintance. So far he had been acquainted only with savage 
beasts, but now savage man came in his way, and as it “stirs the 
blood more to rouse the lion than to start a hare,’? Joe was in his 
delight. The Indians made a sudden attack, and all that escaped 
were driven into a rude fort for preservation, and, though reluctant- 
ly, Joe was one. This was a new life to him and did not at all suit 
his taste. He soon became very restless, and every day insisted on 
going out with others to hunt up the cattle. Knowing the danger 
better, or fearing it more, all persisted in their refusals to go with him. 
To indulge his taste for the woodman’s life, he turned out alone, 
and rode till the after part of the day without finding any cattle. 
What the Indians had not killed were scared off. He concluded to 
return to the fort. Riding along a path which led in, he came to a 
fine vine of grapes. He laid his gun across the pommel of his sad- 
dle, set his hat on it, and filled it with grapes. He turned into the 
path and rode carelessly along, eating his grapes, and the first intima- 
tion he had of danger, was the crack of two rifles, one from each 
side of the road. One of the balls passed through the paps of his 
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breast, which, for a male, were remarkably prominent, almost as 
much so as those of many nurses. The ball just grazed the skin 
between the paps, but did not injure the breast bone. The other ball 
struck his horse behind the saddle, and he sunk in his tracks. Thus 
was Joe eased off his horse in a manner more rare than welcome. 
Still he was on his feet in an instant, with his rifle in his hands 
and might have taken to his heels; and I will venture the opinion, 
that no Indian could have caught him. That, he said, was not his 
sort. He had never left a battle ground without leaving his mark, 
and he was resolved that ¢Aat should not be the first. The moment 
the guns fired, one very athletic Indian sprang towards him with 
tomahawk in hand. His eye was on him, and his gun to his eye, 
ready, as soon as he approached near enough to make a sure shot, to 
let him have it. As soon as the Indian discovered this, he jumped 
behind two pretty large saplings, some small distance apart, neither 
of which were large enough to cover his body, and to save himself 
as weil as he could, he kept springing from one to the other. 

Joe, knowing he had two enemies on the ground, kept a lookout 
for the other by a quick glance of the eye. He presently discovered 
him behind a tree loading his gun. The tree was not quite large 
enough to hide him. When in the act of pushing down his bullet, he 
exposed pretty fairly his hips. Joe, in the twinkling of an eye, 
wheeled and let him have his load in the part exposed. The big 
Indian then, with a mighty “Ugh!” rushed towards him with his 
raised tomahawk. Here were two warriors met, each determined to 
conquer or die,—each the Goliah of his nation. The Indian had 
rather the advantage in size of frame, but Joe in weight and muscu- 
lar strength. The Indian made a halt at the distance of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and threw his tomahawk with all his force, but Joe had 
hiseye on him and dodged it. It flew quite out of the reach of 
either of them. Joe then clubbed his gun and made at the Indian, 
thinking to knock him down. ‘The Indian sprang into some brush, 
or saplings, to avoid his blows. The Indian depended entirely on 
dodging with the help of the saplings. At length Joe, thinking he 
had a pretty fair chance, made a side blow with such force, that 
missing the dodging Indian, the gun, now reduced to the naked bar- 
rel, was drawn quite out of his hands, and flew entirely out of reach. 
The Indian now gave another exulting “ Ugh!” and sprang at him 
with all the savage fury he was master of. Neither of them had a 
weapon in his hands, and the Indian, seeing Logston bleeding freely, 
thought he could throw him down and dispatch him. In this he was 
mistaken. They seized each other and a desperate scuffle ensued. 
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Joe could throw him down, but could not hold him there. The 
Indian being naked, with his hide oiled, had greatly the advantage 
in a ground scuffle, and would still slip out of Joe’s grasp and rise, 
After throwing him five or six times, Joe found, that between loss 
of blood and violent exertions, his wind was leaving him, and that he 
must change the mode of warfare or lose his scalp, which he was 
not yet willing to spare. He threw the Indian again, and without 
attempting to hold him, jumped from him, and as he rose, aimed a 
fist blow at his head, which caused him to fall back, and as he would 
rise, Joe gave him several blows in succession, the Indian rising 
slower each time. He at last succeeded in giving him a pretty fair 
blow in the burr of the ear, with all his force, and he fell, as Joe 
thought, pretty near dead. Joe jumped on him, and thinking he 
could dispatch him by choaking, grasped his neck with his left hand, 
keeping his right one free for contingencies. Joe soon found the Indian 
was not so dead as he thought, and that he was making some use of 
his right arm which lay across his body, and on casting his eye down 
discovered the Indian was making an effort to unsheath a knife that 
was hanging at his belt. The knife was short and so sunk in the 
sheath that it was necessary to force it up by pressing against the 
point. This the Indian was trying to effect, and with good success. 
Joe kept his eye on it, and let the Indian work the handle out, when 
he suddenly grabbed it, jerked it out of the sheath, and sunk it up to 
the handle into the Indian’s breast, who gave a death groan and 
expired. 

Joe now thought of the other Indian, and not knowing how far he 
had succeeded in killing or crippling him, sprang to his feet. He 
found the crippled Indian had crawled some distance towards them, 
and had propped his broken back against a log and was trying to 
raise his gun to shoot him, but in attempting to do which he would 
fall forward and had to push against his gun to raise himself again. 
Joe seeing that he was safe, concluded he had fought long enough for 
healthy exercise that day, and not liking to be killed by a crippled 
Indian, he made for the fort. He got in about nightfall, and a hard 
looking case he was—blood and dirt from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, no horse, no hat, no gun—with an account of 
the battle that some of his comrades could scarce believe to be much 
else than one of his big stories in which he would sometimes in- 
dulge. He told them they must go and judge for themselves. 

Next morning a company was made up to go to Joe’s battle 
ground. When they approached it Joe’s accusers became more con- 
firmed, as there was no appearance of dead Indians, and nothing Joe 
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had talked of but the dead horse. They, however, found a trail as 
if something had been dragged away. On pursuing it they found 
the big Indian, at a little distance, beside a log, covered up with 
leaves. Still pursuing the trail, though not so plain, some hundred 
yards farther, they found the broken backed Indian, lying on his back 
with his own knife sticking up to the hilt in his body, just below the 
breast bone, evidently to show that he had killed himself and that he 
had not come to his end by the hand of anenemy. They had a long 
search before they found the knife with which Joe killed the big 
Indian. They at last found it forced down into the ground below 
the surface, apparently by the weight of a person’s heel. This had 
been done by the crippled Indian. The great efforts he must have 
made, alone, in that condition, show, among thousands of other in- 
stances, what Indians are capable of under the greatest extremities. 

Some years after the above took place, peace with the Indians was 
restored. That frontier, like many others, became infested with a 
gang of outlaws, who commenced stealing horses and committing 
various depredations. To counteract which a company of regulators, 
as they were called, was raised. Ina contest between these and the 
depredators, Big Joe Logston lost his life, which would not be 
highly esteemed in civil society. But in frontier settlements, which 
he always occupied, where savages and beasts were to be con- 
tested with for the right of soil, the use of such a man is very con- 
spicuous. Without such, the country could never have been cleared 
of its natural rudeness so as to admit of the more brilliant and orna- 
mental exercises of arts, sciences and civilization. 





Tue readers of the Pioneer will never object to filling some little spaces 
with choice and short receipts or pieces of information such as the following. 

To insure presence of mind in case of accident, let every parent and every 
child be impressed with the idea that if a person whose clothes take fire will 
lie down and roll over, almost all danger from such an accident is avoided, 
for clothes burn slowly when in a horizontal position. Many years ago the 
editor of the Pioneer would, in all probability, have lost a child by such an 
accident, but his little brother and sister, the only ones in the house with the 
infant, intuitively threw him down and with their dry hands extinguished the 
flames! No other damage was done than the blistering of the hands of the 
little conquerors, and perhaps the loss of 2 calico frock. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME, INDIAN. 


Tue name, Indian, was erroneously applied to the original man 
of America by its first discoverers. The attempt to arrive at the 
East Indies by sailing west, caused the discovery of the islands and 
continent of America. When they were at first discovered, Colum- 
bus, and many after him, supposed they had arrived at the eastern 
shore of the continent of India, and hence the people they found there 
were called Jndians. The error was not discovered until the name 
had so obtained, that it could not well be changed. It is true, that it 
matters but little to us by what name the indigenes of a country are 
known, and especially those of America, in as far as the name is sel- 
dom used among us but in application to the aboriginal Americans. 
But with the people of Europe it was not so unimportant. Situated 
between the two countries, India and America, the same name for 
the inhabitants of both must, at first, have produced considerable in- 
convenience, if not confusion ; because, in speaking of an Indian, no 
one would know whether an American or a Zealander was meant, 
unless by the context of the discourse. Therefore, in a historical 
point of view, the error is, at least, as much to be deplored as that 
the name of the continent itself should have been derived from 
Americus instead of Columbus. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME, YANKEE. 


Assury, an author who did not respect the Americans, being an 
officer in general Burgoyne’s army, and among the captives surren- 
dered at Saratoga, has the following paragraph upon this word: 

«“ The lower class of these Yankees—apropos, it may not be amiss 
here just to observe to you the etymology of this term: it is derived 
from a Cherokee word, eankke, which signifies coward and slave. 
This epithet of yankee was bestowed upon the inhabitants of New 
England by the Virginians, for not assisting them in a war with the 
Cherokees, and they have always been held in derision by it. But 
the name has been more prevalent since [1775] the commencement 
of hostilities; the soldiery at Boston used it as a term of reproach; 
but after the affair at Bunker’s Hill, the Americans gloried in it. 
Yankee-doodle is now their paan, a favorite of favorites, played in 
their army, esteemed as warlike as the grenadier’s march—it is the 
lover’s spell, the nurse’s lullaby. After our rapid successes, we held 
the yankees in great contempt; but it was nota little mortifying to 
hear them play this tune, when their army marched down to our sur- 
render.” 

But Mr. Heckewelder thinks that the Indians, in endeavoring to 
pronounce the name, English, could get that sound no nearer than 
these letters give it, yengees. ‘This was perhaps the true origin of 
Yankee.—Drake. 
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CHIKATAUBUT. 


CurmatTavsvt, or Chikkatabak,—in English, a house-a-fire,—was 
a sachem of considerable note, and generally supposed to have had : 
dominion over the Massachusetts Indians. Thomas Morton men- 
tions him in his New Canaan, as sachem of Passonagesit, (about id 
Weymouth,) and says his mother was buried there. I need make no 
comments upon the authority, or warn the reader concerning the 
stories of Morton, as this is done in almost every book, early and 
late, about New England; but shall relate the following from him. 

In the first settling of Plymeuth, some of the company, in wander- 
ing about upon discovery, came upon an Indian grave, which was 
that of the mother of Chikataubut. Over the body a stake was set | 
in the ground, and two bear-skins, sewed together, spread over it; | 
these the English took away. When this came to the knowledge of tt 
Chikataubut, he complained to his people, and demanded immediate 
vengeance. When they were assembled, he thus harangued them: 
«When last the glorious light of all the sky was underneath this 
globe, and birds grew silent, I began to settle,as my custom is, to take 
repose. Before mine eyes were fast closed, me tho’t I saw a vision, 
at which my spirit was much troubled, and trembling at that doleful 
sight, a spirit cried aloud, ‘ Behold! my son, whom I have cherished ; 
see the paps that gave thee suck, the hands that clasped thee warm, 
and fed thee oft; canst thou forget to take revenge of those wild peo- 
ple, that hath my monument defaced in a spiteful manner ; disdaining 
our ancient antiquities, and honorable customs! See now the sa- 
chem’s grave lies like unto the common people, of ignoble race de- 
faced. Thy mother doth complain, implores thy aid against this 
thievish people new come hither; if this be suffered, I shall not 
rest in quiet within my everlasting habitation.’ ”’ 

If this be fiction, a modern compiler has deceived some of his 
readers. The original may be seen in Morton’s New Canaan, page 
106 and 107. 
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AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 


1583. Sir Humphry Gilbert made another voyage to America, and 
perished, during a storm, in attempting to return in the 
Squirrel, a bark of only ten tons! 

1584. Sir Walter Raleigh, step-brother to sir Humphry Gilbert, 
obtains a patent to colonize. 

July.—Takes possession of the land in the name of the 
queen of England (Elizabeth) on Woioken, the southern- 
most island of Ocracock inlet. ; 

As the queen heard their reports, she esteemed her reign 
signalized by the discovery of the enchanting regions, and ; 

as a memorial of her state of life, named them Virerntia. 
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1585. 


1586. 


1587. 


1588. 


1590. 
1598. 


1600. 
1602. 


1603. 


1604, 


\ 1605. 


1606. 


1607. 


American Chronology. 


April_—A fleet commanded by Ralph Lane, afterwards sir 
Ralph Lane, sailed from Plymouth, England, to establish a 
colony under Raleigh’s patent, and to be governed by sir 
Richard Grenville. Harriot, the inventer of notation in 
modern algebra, and Cavendish, the circumnavigator, ac- 
companied this expedition. 

The fieet was near being wrecked near a cape which they 
called Cape of Fear. They colonize Roanoak island. 

Sir Francis Drake discovered and named New England. 

Sir Francis Drake arrived off Roanoak with his fleet and 
attempted to relieve the colony, but was prevented by a 
storm. They embark with Drake for England and intro- 
duce the use of tobacco. Grenville arrived with supplies and 
colonists and left fifteen men to keep possession of the coun- 
try. They are supposed to have been killed by the Indians. 

Raleigh sent out more emigrants, who attempt again to colo- 
nize Roanoak island under the command of John White. 

They lay the foundation of the city of Raleigh, some of the 
remains of which are still to be seen. 

Virginia Dare, grand-child of governor White, and the first 
child of English blood on United States soil, born. 

Spanish invasion prevent supplies being sent, and the colony 
was cut off and scattered. 

Attempts to find the colonists, but without success. Five 
attempts make by Raleigh to find some traces of them, but 
without success. 

— again attempt to settle Canada by Dela Roche, but 
failed. 

Chauvin obtains a patent monopoly of the fur trade. 

Bartholomew Gosnold visited the Bay of Massachusetts and 
landed on cape Cod. 

Quebec setiied by Champlain as a suitable place for a fort. 

De Monts obtains a still wider monopoly of the fur trade. 

Martin Pring sailed for America and explored the country 
from Maine to Martha’s Vinyard. 

Pontrincort entered the harbor of Annapolis and named it 
Port Royal. 

De Monts made his first attempt at settlement on the island 
of St. Croix. 

De Monts removed to and built Port Royal and explored the 
rivers of New England as far as cape Cod. 

Weymouth visited Maine and Massachusetts. 

De Monts attempts a settlement of New England, but was 
prevented by contrary winds. 

Pring made another voyage and more accurate survey of 
Maine. 

April.—James II. issues a patent for Virginia to John Smith, 
Gosnold and others. 

May 13.—Fleet moored off Jamestown, and the next day 
they commenced the first permanent settlement of the terri- 
tory now the United States. 
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